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only add to the troubles, the @iscontents, 


fae and the miseries of Ireland® 


“Nok ee | “When, therefore, we met on Penenden 
=~ -_ Heath, the question of Catholic Emanci- 

















eS Jj] | pation not Lacing been mooted in the 





\ call of the Sheriff, | proposed a Petition 
A ; praying for a repeal of the Protestant 


a a — | Hierarchy; and saying not a word for 
“oR ut, the fact is, that there are Catholic! 4» avainst what is called Catholic 
oroughmongers; these are closely con- | ., os , ; Y 
““ nected with your ‘ able friends’: they are | Emancipation ; but, my conduct having 
“one body indeed. These able friends will| been ‘interpreted into an opposition to 
“* not go a step beyond what the Catholic seat- | that measure; and, it being my opinion 
** jobber approves of : the seat-jobber would, | that, if it preceded a reform of the Par- 


** coming from Mass, see the whole Irish| lj te wenhd thawe web Of all 
** people drop dead before him, with huuger } lament, it would have not the smatlest 


“< and disease, rather than give upa seat; and | tendency to tranquillize, or better the lot 
** he must see clearly, that no seat could he of Jreland;: I thought it nee ‘ssary, in 
ac - 3 if a "ec _— ° 8 vs . »* 
‘ have to traffic in, if those measures were! sivine an answer to the Editor of the 
adopted which are necessary to make the} 5 ©. . . : 
‘ Irish people free and happy. Morning Chronicle, to state, very clearly 
: oes ‘ »Jaborately, my reasons for believing 
** Gentlemen (addressing myself to the ego ath y> E : ~~ IY 
“* English Catholic Association}, be you well| Mat c atholic Emancipation, unac- 
** assured, that a seat-dealer, Protestant or companied by the other measures, would 
** Catholic, would see the whole of the six| not mend the lot of the miserable people 
“ Wh : *s Ce ; " > »s ’ " : 
millions of Catholics roasted before a slow of Ireland, but would render it even 


** fire, rather than give up a single seat; and , . , 
« yet, good God! can this change in your | WOTS€ than it was before. The letter 


affairs (alluding to Catholic Emancipation) | (addressed, as I have just said, to the 
“be expected without such events as would! Editor of the Morning Chronicle), in 
“ demolish the whole of that infamous traflic.”’ which the reasons offered in support of 
— Register, 30th October, 1824. : oti o. 
this opinion were stated, was written on 
the 30th of last October, long before the 
IRELAND. measure was brought before Parliament. 
Were I to sitand study tothe end of my 
Born-Eim Farm, 26th August, 1829. })ite J could not show more clearly, by 
Tue situation of Ireland, at this time, | argument, the utter inefficacy of Catholic 
in a political point of view, is much! Emancipation alone to produce tranquil- 
worse than it has been at any period |jity jn Ireland: every fact, every argu- 
since that country was in a state of/ ment, contained in this letter, is ap- 
actual rebellion. This must be acknow- | plicable at this moment ; and, therefore, 
ledged by every body. The measure of} | shall, in as small a compass as the 
** Catholic Emancipation,” as it has} length of the letter will admit, insert it 
been ridiculously, and still is ridicu-! here, begging my readers to go patiently 
lously, culled, has really made the state | through it; begging them to pay attention 
of the country worse than it was before, | to the reasons and the predictions which 
and worse than it would now have been, it contains; and then | shall have to 
had pot that measure been adopted. | heseech their attention to the description 
This has not disappointed me, and it| which js now given us of the state of 
ought not to have disappointed any of! Ireland, and to the remedies (Good 
my readers ; for, in the Register of the) God!) which are MOST recommended 
30th October, 1824, from which I have for adoption, in order to restore freland 
taken my motto, I, as I had done upon | to a state of tranquillity ! 
divers occasions before, did not assert, TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING 








but proved, that ‘ Catholic Emancipa- CHRONICLE. 
tion,” unaccompanied by a repeal of the Bern-Elm Farm. Oct, 30th, 1828. 


Protestant Hierarchy, and that preceded |" siz 1 have a very strong desire that this 
by a reform of the Parliament, would} « Catholic Spietion, s it has so long been 
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called, this question of “ Catholic Emancipa- | have, as fat as 1 can recollect, ever hinted at 


tion,”’ should stand fairly before the people of 
ingiqnd; before my readers it has always 
stood tairly; but, just at this time, for the 
sake of England, as well as for the sake | 


of Ireland, for the sake of the happiness, 
and the 


You, Sir, are, I 


every man in the kingdom. 
rc utmost endea- 


ve, making use of your 
: 


\ irs to 


what ts called** Ca/holic Emangipation,” is not 


only just in itself, but that it is absolutely 
recessary fo restore lreland to a state 0} tran- 
judlity, and to prevent additional heavy bur- 
thet falling upou Eugland, in order to main- 


tain a milit 
in subjection. 


me the Irish Nay, you go fur- 


ther, and tell us, that Catholic Emancipation 
is necessary to prevent the Irish people from 
risiug in rebellion, and thereby greatly em- 


barrassing the Government, at least, at a time 
when it may possibly be called upon to bend 
all inst a foreigu enemy. In 
short, the sum of vour remarks upon this sub- 
ject is this, that ** Catholic E 
lf, make the people of lreland 
happy and contented. 

Now, Sir 


its Strength ag 


’ 
rare ipation 


would, of its« 


, let us, if we can, divest ourselves 
of all the feelings recently excited by the sin- 
gular circumstances ’ , 
Meeting: and let us reason upon this matter 
coolly, and make our appeal to the plain sense 
of our readers. 


What, then, are the nature and character 


of the evils existing in Ireland? Great, and 
almost indescribable, and even inconceivable 
wretchedness and misery amongst all the la- 
houring classes of that kingdom; innumer- 
ible marks of discontent, and acts of violence 


ud of blood; in numerous cases, misery so 
great as to merit the appellation of starvation, 
and 


violence so general as to approach very 


nearly to what may be fairly denominated re- | 


belli rile 

And what, Sir,is ** Catholic Eman pation”’? 
It is this—the seating in Parliament certain 
Peers who are now excluded from it on ac- 
count of their religi ns the opening of the 


House of Commo: 


eil, to 
eluded fr 


s, and of the King’s Coun- 

are DOW ex- 
un them; and the opening of the 
way to the Bench and certain Law Offices to 
Catholic lawyers against whom that way is 
now 


v4 
Without 


certain gentlemen who 


' 


; ’ 
ciosea. 
going any further, every man oil 


sense will ing ure, How is it possibl that the 
elev tion ot tt 


e persons should possibly pro- 
duce the mighty effects which vou would have 


the public to believe that | 


i 
irv force for the purpose ot keep- | 


attending the late Kent | 


|a desire to make any change whatsoever in 
| the mode of conducting t 


he affairs of the Go- 
vernment, in the fiscal exactions of that Go- 
vernment, or in the distribution of the money 


| collected, except in as tar as they want a 
sake of both the countries, | am| 

. . } 
auxious that it should now stand fairly before 


share of that money themselves. 
Here are several millions of human beings 


| in the lowest depth of misery and degradation. 


Were we to go no further than the reports 
made to the Parliament, we should be cou- 


| vinced that human wretchedness never, as af- 

fecting millions, was equal to that which the 
millious of Ireland endure. Those reports tell 
us, that nakedness is so common, that to see 


great girls, and even grown women, in a state 
of perfect nudity, and that, too, in great num- 
bers, scarcely shocks the beholders. The 
ereat object of solicitude in that unhappy 
country is, not whether the people shall have 
ie better to eat than the swine, but 
miserable creatures shall have 


| 
ti 


somethi: 
whether the 


sufficiency of that. I will not refer to the 
heart-chilling accounts of 1822, but will con- 


| tent mvself with the general and permanent 
| state of the country ; and it is that of a people 
being far worse than well-fed hogs, and far 
more destitute of clothing than the majority 
of beggars that are seen asking alms in every 
other country in the world. 

What man, that has a heart in his bosom, 
must not wish for any thing, aye, any thing, 
| that would better the lot of this ill-treated and 
|} most unhappy people? But is there a man, 
} with sense aud sincerity iv his mind, as well 

as a heart in his bosom, who can believe, or 
affect to believe, that that lot would be made 
better, bv what is called “ Catholic Emanci- 
pation’? lam convinced that it would not ; 
and I am further convinced that that measure 
would render the case of the wretched Irish 
even more desperate than it now is; and, in 
support of this opinion, 1 now proceed to offer 
Mv reasons i=— 
| The Irish people are miserable from two 
causes: First, from the existence of a Hier- 
larchy, which, while it exacts from them, in 
ithe most rigorous manner, and by au agency 
| the most inexorable, a considerable part of the 
fruit of their earnings, leaves them to derive 
spiritual consolation from a priesthood which 
they are compelled to pay out of another part 
lof their earnings, and which priesthood is 
rendered necessary to them by the eircum- 
stances in which they are placed; Second, 
from the absence of Poor Laws, aud of all 
provision for persons pressed by the sufferings 
arising from hunger and cold. This latter 
| cause produces another ; namely, the absence 


us anticipate irom it? Every man of sense | from the country of those, who, from the 
will ask, how several millions of wretched | dangers to which they are exposed in conse- 
people, several millions of creatures half quence of the sufferings of the people, expeud 
naked, and half starved, should be raised into | in foreign countries that which they ought to 
comfort and content by a mere sharing of the | spend at home; and, observe, Sir, Ireland is 


} ‘ 4 
lay, levisiative, an 


i u executive powers between 
tants and Catholics, without anv chauge 
principle 
e executed, or in the manner or price 
“ut Every man of sense will ask 


because none of 


vever in the ; upon Which those 
t mwers ar 
of the e 
these 
cates of ** Catholic Nmancipation,” and none 


of the parties who so strenuously apply for it, 


ont 


questions ; the advo- 


the only country upon earth, where such ab- 
sence, from such a miotive, has ‘ever been 
h¢ ard of, 

These are the frue causes of all the miseries, 
all the troubles, all the turmoils, all the dis- 
eraceful regulations, not excepting that, ac- 
| cording to which the people are shut up in 
‘their houses from sunset to sunrise, under 
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pain of transportation beyond the seas. 
me put to your sincerity then, Sir, whether 
you believe, that any, even the smallest part | 
of these causes, would be removed, by the 
putting of Catholic peers into the House of 
Lords, Catholic commoners into the House of 
Commons, and Catholic lawyers upon the 
Bench ; especially as these persous have, upon ! 
all occasions, declared, in the most explicit | 
manner, that they want no change in the 
powers and emoluments of the Protestant 
Hierarchy, and have never, upon any occa- 
sion, even whispered a wish t» see the Poor 
Laws introduced into Ireland ? 

Put that question to yourself, Sir, and an- 
swer it to yourself in an audible voice ; do 
this, and [ am sure you will start at the sound 
of the affirmative. If.that which is called 
** Catholic Emancipation ” were to take place, 
there would be no diminution in the amount 
of either tithes or the taxes: there might be 
an addition to the former, because the candi- 
dates for them would become more uumerous 
than they now are. The people are miserable, 
because they are not suffered to enjoy hardly 
any part of the fruit of their labour; but this 
* Emancipation” would not give them a single 
potato more than they now have. It could 
not possibly have this effect. ‘The owners of 
the land would be just what they now are ; 
would reside just as much out of the country ; 
would abandon and scorn the wretched people 
just as much as they now do; wouid no more 
cousent to poor-rates in Ireland than the pre- 
sent levislature does. It is, therefore, delu- 
sion of the grossest kind to believe, that the | 
people of Ireland would be raised from their 
preseut misery by that measure which you 
so strongly advocate, and which you repre- 
seut as necessary to the tranquillity of Ire- 
land. Why should the people become tran- 
quil in consequence of a measure that can by 
no possibility do them good ; that can by no 
possibility alleviate their sufferings? The 
people are disconteuted, violent, vindictive, 
and full of rage: they are su, because they 
suffer greatly ; and why should they cease to 
be so, in consequence of a measure which 
cannot take one hair’s weight from their 
sufferings ! 

I may be told, that the people of themselves 
are the best judges of their own wishes, and 
of the ground of their discontent; and that, 

, the people cry aloud for ** Catholic Emancipa- | 
tion.” Upon my word, Sir, I have never per- | 
ceived this; but, if | were to hear them cry | 
aloud for this measure, | should ouly say that | 
they were labouring under delusion hardly 
ever equalled in the world. The fact is, how- 
ever, that they are made to believe that ** Ca- | 
tholic Emancipation’ means an iudescribable 
something that would make them better off 
than they are; that would give them more 
and better victuals to eat, and more and better 
clothing to wear. The orators, and writers, | 
to whom they surrender their senses, have 
never once told them, have never once dared 
to tell them, ‘* Emancipation, good people, 
though a very delightful thing, can never add 
a potato to your meal, and never put a shoe 
upon your feet; can never relieve you from | 
the visits of the tithe-proctor, can never ex-! 
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onerate you from ‘paying church-rates to the 
Hierarchy, can never take away one single 
soul of those myriads of middle men who press 
the very vitals out of your bodies.”” Never 
have these kind orators told them this; but 
have talked to them about **Green Erin,” 
about the ‘‘ gem of the sea,” about their 
being bondsmen and slaves; and, sliding in 
the words ‘* Catholic Emancipation” here 
and there, have made them believe that that 
was a something which would give them all 
that they wanted in the world. 

But, Sir, have you always turned your eyes 
from the mischief which ** Catholic Emauci- 
pation” might do to Ireland, even on the 
score of tranquillity ? We all know the effects 
of disappointed hope; and, if we wanted a 
lesson upon the subject, it might, at a con- 
venient moment, be detailed to us by Mr. Shea, 
Doctor Doyle, Mr. Sheil, and the ‘‘ liberals"’ 
of Keuvt. But, Sir, all of us know it, and most 
of us but too well. Now, Sir, if the Free- 
holders of Clare, aud the other sons of ** Green 
Erin,’”’ who have so often, on the motion of 
Mr. O'Connell, shouted for “* old Ireland and 
unconditional Emancipation” ; if they were to 
see this Emancipation take place, aud were to 
see the winter after next bring not the small- 
est relief from their sufferings, and find theimn- 
selves at the same time, as it might happen, 
with a short crop of potatoes in the hovel; I 
ask you, Sir, whether you believe that they 
would be more contented and peaceable than 
formerly, in consequence of having the con- 
solation to reflect, that the Duke of Norfolk 
was sitting in the House of Peers, and the 
great Daniel and Mr. Sheil in the House of 
Commons, making speeches, which fly to the 
type from the previous thoughts of the ora- 
tor, and Mr. Shea, perhaps, sitting delivering 
the law to us from the Bench? I ask you 
whether you think that reflecting on these 
things would so completely comfort their 
hearts, as to make them think-no more of 
huuger or of cold; though that hunger and 
cold would be just as great as thev are at this 
moment, or as they have been on an average 
of years during the whole of your life- 
time? 

Besides, can you see, Sir, no reason for 
believing that this ‘* Lmancipation,”” whether 
accompanied by salaries to the Catholic Priests 
or not, would render the lot of the peuple of 
Ireland even worse than it is pow? I can. 
At present the Catholic Nobility, Gentry, aid 
Lawyers have some litle sympathy with the 
people; it is necessary that they conciliate 


‘them, in order that, by the means of their 


voices, they may obtain that which they them- 
selves want. Look at the caressing which has 
recently taken place with regard to the forty- 
shilling freeholders of Clare; look at the va- 
rious modes resorted to by the Associators 
and Agitators to gain the friendship of the 
people. Once emancipated, as they call it— 
ouce in possession of a share of the powers, 
honours, and emoluments of the present sys- 
tem, never would this wretched people ex- 
perience one act of kindness, one word of 
coummiseration, on the part of these their now 
pretended friends. Once admitted into power, 
they would not only RS all the feelings of 
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those who enjoy the power at present, but 
they would surpass them in acts of oppression, 
and in words of contumely and disdain ; as 
new converts are always more zealous thau 
the major part of the flock which they join, 
so these men, if admitted within the pale of 


the system, would give it new vigour, and | 


would carry on its oppressious with a higher 


frei. 


} 


hand, and ata lower price, than their Pro- | 


testant rivals would have the cruelty aud the 
severity to do, . 

It is now manifest, Sir, to all the world, or 
at least to all that part of it who behold the 
state of this country, that there can be no 


effectual remedy to the evils we now complain 


of, without a reform in the Commons’ House 
of Parliament. We have abundant proof that 
the two Associations, and that all the Mem- 
bers who make the greatest figure in them; 


and, in short, that the whole Body of the Ca- | 


tholic Nobility, Gentry, and Lawyers, are de- 
cidedly, aud even bitterly, hostile to this re- 
form, In the year 1412, Mr. Hay, Secretary 
to the Catholic Board in Ireland, came over 


AN4). 264 
in Parliament, calling the Catholic Questiou 
* an annual farce *; and, in a Session or two 
or three afterwards, you will find bim, upou 
the bringing on of this question again, rising 
in his place in Parliament, declaring it to be 
a mere delusion, a despicable farce to deceive 
the people, and that he would not remain to 
give it countenance by his presence; where- 
upon he walked out of the House! You will 
tell me, perhaps (and God knows you may 
save yourself the trouble), that since this 
time Sir Francis Burdett has wholly changed 
his opinion upou this subject; and ‘that, iu 
1825, he thought Emancipation of such pri- 
mary importance, that it was advisable, for 
the purpose of accomplishing it, to disfran- 
chise (O God!) the forty-shilling Jreeholders 
of Ireland, and to make us pay taxes—and 
his own constituents, the People of Westmin- 
ster, amougst the rest—to give salaries to the 





| bishops and priests of the Catholic religion ; 
; though the clergy of your own Church, to 


to England during the Session of Parliament, | 


to solicit the support of Sir F. Burdett to the 
cause of Emancipation. Burdett told bim 
that I was more able to give him assistance 
than he was, and that if he would go to me, 
who was then in Newzate for two years, with 
a thousand pounds fine upon my back, for 


having expressed my indignation at the flog- | 


ging of English local militiamen, in the Isle 
of Ely, under a guard of German bayouets— 
if he, Mr. Hay, would go to me, Burdett 
would meet him. He did this. After having 
heard him, Sir Francis Burdett said, in an- 
swer to what Mr. Hay had said relative to the 


land, ** 1 do not see how your being put into 
places of profit or honour can lessen the mise- 
ries and discontents of the people. You vever 


join us in our endeavours to get Parliamentary 


Reform, without which you never will have 
Emancipation, and you never ought to have 


it. The people of this country have a preju- 


whom we are compelled to render tithes and 
dues, teach us that the Catholic religion is 
idolatrous and damxable. 

1 have not changed my opinions thus: I 
have uniformly acted npou those opinions, re- 
specting thi; matter, which Sir Francis Bur- 
dett entertained and expressed in 1612. So far 
from despising ur scoffing at the Catholic re- 
ligion, I venerate it as the religion of our fore- 
fathers , as the religion of thuse who were the 
founders of all our liberties; of those, who 
founded all our colleges and universities ; of 
those who builtall ourchurches and cathedrals; 
uf those who made Euglaod renowned through- 
out the world for good living, for hospitality, 


| aud for integrity in commerce; of those, who 
miseries, disconteuts, and disturbances in Ire- | 


dice against the Catholics, and it is an honest |! 


prejudice ; because they look upoti the Ca- 
tholic religion as a religion which teaches 
slavery; and the only way to remove that pre- 


| 


judice is to convince them of the contrary by | 


cordially joining us in the cause of Reform.” 


that he would have nothing to do with the 
imatter. 

Sir Francis stayed till after Mr. Hay had gone 
away; and then he said to me: ‘* No, no, 
Cobbett! let us have nothing to do with them; 
they are in search for a share of the power of 


rendered poor-rates and church-rates unne- 
cessary, Who made the uame of pauper un- 
known iv this then happy country, who made 
the country rich and glorious; and to calum- 
niate the memory of whom, and not to defend 
it when one bas the power, appears te me to 
be a species of ingratitude as black as auy ap- 
pertaining ty that blackest of cr:mes. 

But, Sir, because I think this, and because 
I am sincerely of opinion, that the Catholic 
Priests whom we have in these two islands, 
are as virtuous, if not the most virtuous priest- 
hood in the world—and think also, that the 


| great body of the Catholics are more truly 
On these grounds he concluded by declaring | 


oppressing us; and they would add to the! 
number of our oppressors, while the mis®rable | 


people in Ireland would remain just in the 
state they now are; and it would be foolish 
indeed to risk cur popularity, to get ourselves 
confounded with them, for the purpose of giv- 
ing them power, and give them motives too, 
to assist in supporting all the present corrup- 
tions.”” At such a distance of time I would 
not swear to these words ; but, | would swear 
to the substance. 


Accordingly, that very Session, I believe, | 


| 


pious, moral, and christian-like in their con- 
duct, than any of the rest of us, ara I, for these 
reasons, to be for putting power into the 
hands of that part of them whom | know, and 
whom | produce evideuce to prove, have the 
Strongest desire to perpetuate all abuses and 
corruption, and who could not possibly do 
otherwise than add to our burthens and our 
calamities ? 

I have trespassed upon you too long al- 
ready ; but, nevertheless, I cannot conclude 
without declaring it to be my conviction, that 
there is no remedy for the miseries and trou- 
bles of ireland, other than that of greatly di- 
minishing, at least, the exactions of the Hier- 
archy ; and, accompanying that measure, es- 
tablishing poor-laws asin England ; aud you 
will observe, Sir, that to these just and neces- 
sary measures, the Catholic Aristocracy and 


vou will find Sir Francis Burdett, in his seat! lawvers are as strongly opposed as any persons 
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in this whole kingdom. To me it has always 
appeared the strangest thing in the world, that 
the landowners of Evgland should persevere 
in taxing us and taxing themselves too, for 
the maintevauce of a monstrous army, to 
compel the poor Irish to starve without re- 
sistance, while our landowners and all of us 
pay rates to relieve our own poor, and, iu ge- 
neral, do it without grudging. I nryself, for 
instance, pay at this time more than seventy 
pounds a year to the relief of the poor. I do 
this without grudging. I know it is mv duty. 
I know that the poorhavea right to relief from 
those who have the meaus to give it; and, if 
the right be denied, I kuow they have a right 


to revert to the law of nature, and to relieve | 


their present necessities by taking the neces- 
sary food and raiment. But, am | thus to dis 
charge my duty, and am | to be taxed at the 
Same time to support an army to conipel the 
poor of Ireland to die quietly trom starvation, 
for want of relief from the funds of the rich ? 
These are the things that are wanted, Sir, 
to restore tranquillity to Ireland : these things 
never will be without a reform in the Parlia- 
ment; those who are crying for Emancipa- 
tion are opposed to that reform more strongly 
than any other body of persons that 1 know; 
aud, therefore, for this reasou, not forgetting 


the other reasous above stated, | am opposed | 


tu ** Catholic Emancipation ”*; and, Sir, when 
you shall have taken time duly to consider 
these reasons, I am sure that your penetra- 
tion, your good sense, and yous candour, will 
induce you to retract the appellations of 
‘* Kentish Boors’’ aud ‘‘ rabble,” which, ina 
hasty moment, you applied to those persous, 
who, on Penenpen Heatn, acted upon these 
reasons, I am Sir, 
Y-ur most obedient, and 
Most humble Servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





Reader, if you have carefully read the 
above letter, you have seen the true 
reasons of the present disturbances in 
Ireland. And, what has been the result 
of this tranquillizing measure ! What is 
the good that it has produced! Not 
one single good of any sort; but evils 
innumerable: more discontent; more 
railing against the Hierarchy and 
against the Government; more angry 
feelings against England and English- 
men; more rival processions and display 
of the outward signs of hostility; more 
belligerent rencontres; more bloody 
fights, false swearings, and murders. 
The Catholic papers we see teeming 
with violent abuse of the Judges upon 
the Bench; the Protestant papers we 
behold denouncing the constituted au- 
thorities, not excepting the Lord Lieu- 
tenant himself; and, in short, a mon- 
strous addition to the ill blood, the evil 
deeds, and the sull increasing, bitter 
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animosity which before existed. The 
Government is now made a party in the 
feuds; and the country, trom one end 
to the other, is divided; and, upon 
grounds, too, which admit of no change 
tor the better unless something very much 
like revolution take place. 

The thing was bad enough before the 





measure of *‘ Emancipation” was adopt- 
ed; but then the Protestant supremacy, 
in church as well as in state, was com- 
pletely recognized ; and the Catholics 
professed to have no desire whatever to 
infringe upon the rights and privileges 
of the Protestant Hierarchy. Cut off by 
the daw trom all hope of obtaining politi- 
cal or municipal power, the Catholics 
were comparatively quiet: not contented : 
never contented ; but they did not aspire. 
The measure of last Session has filled 
‘them with hopes; has taught them to 
‘aspire to the possession of power ; has 
'made them in the eye of the daw equal 
to the Protestants; and, therefore, they 
now see, more clearly than they did be- 
fore, how great the inequality is. They 
see this; that it really has not been a 
question between Catholic and Protest- 
ant; but a question between Irishmen, 
and the descendants of Englishmen; a 
question between those who possess the 
land of Ireland, whether clergy or lay- 
‘men, and those who possess hardly any 
‘part of it; and that, in fact, the question 
is, as Mr. Lawirss emphatically states 
it in his History of Ireland, just about 
| the same in the reign of Kine George 
‘as it was in the reign of Kine Jonn. 
All this has now been discovered: the 
old wounds have all been torn open, and 
ithe supremacy in church and state has 
‘been held forth by the measure of last 
| Session asa prize for the two hostile 
| parties to contend for. 

And what are the remedies, which are 
now proposed, They lie in a very small 
‘compass: 1. Abrogation of Trial by 
| Jury ; 2. Martial Law. These are the 
| remedies suggested by the Irish Catholic 
|newspapers, which papers have, in this 
‘respect, been heartily backed by the 
London Morning Chronicle. If Eng- 
lishmen had been asked, at any time 
heretofore, what were the two greatest 
é.ils that could befal the country ; what 
would be the surest sign of their perma- 
nent slavery and misery; what would be 
the deepest disgrace that Englishmen 
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could possibly feel ; if they were asked | It was represented that the forty thou- 
what would justify rebellion, and the! sand men now required, and the enor- 


dethroning and destroying of their King,|mous military police also now required, 





they would have answered, an attempt 
to abolish trial by jury, and to intro- 
duce martial law. Nay, two of the ac- 
cusations against King James the Second, 
were, 1. ‘‘ The raising and keeping a 
“ standing army within this kingdom in 
“time of peace, and, 2. Violating the 
“laws relating to Trial by Jury.” 
These were part of the offences for 
which a king was driven trom the throne, 
with the addition of the exclusion of his 
family for ever. 

How desperate, then, must the situa- 


tion of Ireland be; how far beyond the | 


control of all law, when these monstrous 
evils, these flagrant violations of every 
principle of English law, are seriously 


proposed to be adopted and rendered | 
permanent in consequence of the strife 


now existing in Ireland! These mea- 
sures are proposed too, be it observed, 


by the Catholics and their advocates that | 


have got ** Emancipation ” ; but it is of 
no use to them, it seems, unless they 
can have an abolition of trial by jury, 
and have the municipal law supplanted 
by the law of the sword. The Catholics 
presume that they should be better off 
under the law of the sword, than they 
now are. The Duke of Wencixeton, 
and that wise young gentleman, Mr. 
Peet, have given * Emancipation”! 
have put them upon a level with the 
Protestants in the eye of the law, but 
they want an army; they want England 
to send and maintain an army to put 
them in possession of the prize for which 
they have so long been contending ; 


os 


they have got a decree in their favour ; 
the property is declared to be theirs in 


part: that is to say, the property in| 


power: they carry the parchment in 
hand, but it requires a military force to 


put them in possession. Possession, says | 


the old proverb, is nine points of the 


law; this they have now found to their | 


v 


great mortification, and, too impatient 
to wait for time to produce the demise of 


the incumbents, they want to eject at the | 


point of the bayonet. 

It is curious to call to mind, thaf, 
amongst the very great advantages which 
was held forth to us as amongst the con- 
sequences of this Catholic Emancipation, | 
was the great saving of expense to us. | 


to preserve the peace and tranquillity 
of Ireland ; it was represented to us that 
these expenses, far exceeding the whole 
of the taxes which the Exchequer re- 
ceives from Ireland ; it was represented 





‘to us, that these expenses would now 
he saved ; for that the Catholics, gratified 
jin the accomplishment of their long- 
lexisting wishes; gratified in realising 
‘their long-cherished hopes ; seeing them- 
selves emancipated at last, and put 
‘completely on a level with their “* Pro- 
testant brethren,” whom their orators oc- 
vasionally praise to the skies, would be 
so full of gratitude for the boon ; so happy, 
‘so contented, that a man clad ina mi- 
litary garb, would never be needed in 
their country again, except, perchance, 
to repel the aggression of some foreign 
foe. Alas! how soon this dream has 
‘been dissipated! How speedily has it 
been succeeded by the undisguised ex- 
pression of a wish to see the protection 
of the Catholics depend solely upon a 
military force, and, instead of a saving 
of expense to England, it is now pro- 
posed, not only to add to that expense, 
but to make the expense, and the addition 
to it, permanent! 

Another blessing which was to be sure 
to arise from the Emancipation measure, 
was the benefit which we should derive 
from it in our negociations with foreign 
courts. In Parliament, one of the great 
arguments in favour of the measure was, 
‘that the discontents in Ireland (arising 
from want of ‘ Emancipation’) encou- 
raged foreign powers to consider us much 


‘weaker than we otherwise should have 
been; to consider Ireland as a great 
burthen to us; to consider her as an 
auxiliary of any enemy with whom we 
might happen to be at war; and that 
thus encouraged, we had less weight in 
our remonstrances with foreign powers. 
It was said particularly that, when we 
remonstrated with Russia, she pointed 
to Ireland. One member in the House 
of Commons, [ forget who it was, but it 
must have been a member of the Go- 
vernment, said that honourable gentle- 
men little knew how much we suffered 
in our foreign negociations trom this 
want of Emancipation in Ireland. Well, 
then, what will those foreign powers say 
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now, when the Emancipators will have | approaching to that indescribable state 
to inform them that the work of Emanci-| which is faintly pourtrayed by the words 
pation has made Ireland more discon- | erying drunk ; justat that moment, when, 
tented, and a weaker part, than if was | throughout the long and populous room, 


before ; 


it has added to the disunion ; that, instead | hiccup: 


of coldness, dislike, and half-hostility, | 


that, instead of producing union, | the blubber began to contend with the 


at that moment, some long 


and sober-faced Yankee had entered the 


it has produced real hostility eet parody stepped up upon the table, and 


the two parties that divide the country ;} cried out, “ Halt, you fo 


that it has, by holding up the riches anc d 
the powers of the country as a prize to 
be fought for, brought the two parties 
intoopen collision: that whereas we had 
the Protestants safely with us, and ready 
at all times, from their most potent in- 
terests, to fight unto death for the pre- 
servation of English power in Ireland, 
we have now offended them also, while 
we have found it impossible to gratify 
the Catholics to the full extent ot their 
wishes. Were I a minister of a foreign 
power, and were disposed for war against 
England, counting upon the discontents 
of ire land as part ‘of my means, I should 
have ten times the confidence now that 
I should have had twelve months ago ; 
and, unless we can suppose that all the 
ambassadors from foreign courts, and all 
their numerous agents, keep their eyes 
and ears shut, as well as their moutlis, 
we may be very sure that the present 
state of Ireland, that the effects of this 
famous Emancipation, are all perfectly 
well known and well understood at every 
foreign court. The consequence must 
be ve ry disadvantageous to us, unless we 
have given up all idea of maintaining 
our consequence in the world. In the 
city of Philadelphia, there has been a 
grand festival held by Irishmen, and the 
descendants of Irishmen, to celebrate 
the grand triumph of Catholic Emanci- 
pation in England and Ireland, Upon 
this occasion, the characteristic bombast 
and want of reflection, were singularly 
apparent. The Duke of Wetuinoron, 
was toasted in nine times nine, I believe, 


the bottle being always extremely elo- | 


quent in these cases, and with these 
parties. There was a bust of the Duke, 
and of God knows who besides, together 


with laurels and garlands, and all the | 


accursed nonsense that seldom fails to 
mark the exaggerating encomiums of the 
sister kingdom. The harp, the shamrock, 
and the sengs relating to the green and 
cleanly Erin. If now, 
all this, just when the convives were fast 


in the midst of 


| 


| was 


Is; for, at this 
*“ very moment, even rey the ink on 
** the “parchment of the * smaucipat ion’ 
“ Bill be dry, your oe emancipated 

countrymen are calling aloud tor the 
abolition of trial by jury, and for the 
* establishing of martial law in their 
land. Reel home, you fools ; get sober, 


pa 


‘ 


+ 


‘ 


. 


- 
- 


7D 
“and remain so, if you can, till time 
‘has taught you the effects of the 


‘ 


“ 


measure which you are met to ‘cele- 
brate.” If some long-sided and sen- 
sible Yankee had thus acted and thus 
said, what would have been the feelings 
of the assemblage: yet he would have 
spoken the truth ; and the sons of green 
Erin, living in Philadelphia, may now 
fling their “busts and their garlands to 
the di unghill. 

The President and the Congress of 
America, will be neither blind nor drunk; 
they will know precisely what is passing 
in Ireland; they will not be deceived 
by green Erins, and the other phrases 
of the wretched deceivers ; they know 
well that Ireland is a weak part; they 
know what Paine knew and said thirty 
years ago, that five thousand men, and 
iorty thousand stand-of-arms sent to 
Ireland, and which they can send at less 
risk and Jess expense than any other 
power in the world, is one of their great 
resources, in case of a war, for the 
pulling down of the maritime power of 
England ; and they will now see that the 
way is more open to them than ever, 
Before this measure of Emancipation, 
they had nothing but ihe Protestants to 
contend with; but then those Prot esiants 
had all the powers of the country in their 
hands, and were so firmly united, and 
so strictly bound up with England, that, 
to undertake an invasion of Iréland, or 
the causing of a civil war in that country, 
a very hazardous. ngatter, “Now, 
the Protestants have endagh to do to 
take care of themselves. ‘They havé new 
got a formidable enemy yn their ewa 
country; somebody to share tle power 
with them: their own power must be 


‘ 
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continually on the decrease, and their de- | 
votion to England decreasing in the same | 
degree. All this the President and 
Congress of America will and, 
therefore, this measure of Emancipation 
will make us weaker instead of stronger 
in the eves of the President and Con- 
vress, aud, when the opportunity shall 
make them more bold in their 
encroachments upon our maritime do- 
minion, 

The Morning Chronicle has been, for 
some time past, advocating the doctrine 
of abolition of juries, and introduction of 
martial law, which, if good for Ireland ; 
if good for the highly-favoured sister 
kingdom, would doubtless soon be found 
to be good for her less favoured sister. 
But, the Chronicle, the Scotch Chronicle, 
which is always for despotic measures 
the moment it hears of the slightest irre- 
gularity arising from popular govern- 
ment, has, in kindness to the Duxe of 
Weebiincton, 
some measures of this sort were an- 
nounced hy the Duketo the Parliament, 
in case simple Emancipation should fail 
in tranquillizing Ireland. Begging the 
Chronicle's pardon, I take leave to say 
that the Duke made no such announce- 
ment. He said nothing about other 


see 


off r, 


TpeLAND. 





measures: he said that this one measure 
would be effectual. Mr. Pern, indeed, | 
did say something about other measures, | 
or rather one other measure, which was! 
this; that, if the measure of Emanci ipa. | 
tion should fail, and particularly, if the! 
Catholics should prove still to be unsa- 
tisfied, he should have no scruple in| 
bringing before Parliament, at the very | 
next Session, a bidd for the repeal of this 
Emancipation measure! This was the 
only other measure that was talked of, 
and this measure they may now adopt as | 
soon as they please ; for, the Emanci- | 
pation measure has failed; it has made | 
the Catholics more discontented than | 
ever, and itis certain that contented they | 
never will be as long as the Protestant | 
supremacy shall exist in Lreland, whether } 
civil or ecclesiastical. Their great cham- | 
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rarchy, and there may be peace in 
Ireland, and there may be fidelity to 
England ; but as long as it shall be main- 
tained, there never will be either, as far 
as is dependent on the Catholics. 

This measure of Emancipation, to- 
gether with its consequences, were amply 
discussed in the years 1860 and 1801. 
It is well-known that Pirr, Grenvitve, 
Winpnam, and the whole of that Min- 
istry that went out in the year 1801, 
professed, at least, to go out because the 
King was untractable upon the question 
of Catholic Emancipation. Their 
reasoning upon the subject was this : 
that the abasement of the Catholics did 
not at all tend to diminish their numbers, 
but rather to increase them; that their 
religion, particularly in the then fallen 
state of the Pope, was become innoxious; 
that, by giving them the mere feather of 
civil and religious equality, that would 


‘do no harm to the Protestant religion ; 
undertaken to show that | 


that the Church Establishment would 
continue what it had been for centuries ; 
that the ground of all heart-burnings 
would be removed ; that the people of 
Ireland would thus become united, and 
that a large portion of the troops then 
necessary in Ireland might be safely 
withdrawn to aid in the war then going 
on against France, while France herself 
would be less presumptuous and less 
disposed to continue the contest, from 
| perceiv ing the increase of strength given 
us by this change in Ireland. 

The other party contended that no- 
thing would satisfy the Catholics short 
ofa “comple te overthrow of the Protest- 
ant supremacy in church and siate; 
that a nominal equality with the Pro- 
testants would urge them to contend for 
the real equality; that they might feign 
content, but that they never ‘could be con- 
tented ; that, at present, England might 
always rely, notonly on the fidelity of the 
Protestants of Ireland, but on their most 
active zeal and vigorous devotion; that 
they were as loyal to England as Eng- 
lishmen themselves were, and still more 
likely to be devoted to her cause, because 








pion of all pledges himselt to move for | on her unbroken power depended all 
a repeal of the Union: he pledges him- | their possessions, and the very existence 
self to do divers other things, all in open | of their persons; that, to divide the prize 
hostility to the Protestant domination ;| of power and emolument between the 
but the great burthen of his harangues | Protestants and the Catholics, was the 
is, the injustice of supporting the Pro-| way to offend and alienate the former 
testant hierarchy. Put down that hie-' from England, while it was impossible 
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without giving up the church, and, in-|call for an abolition of Jury-trials, and 
deed, without utterly sacrificing the Pro- | {for the introduction of martial law; also 
testant supremacy, to make the Catho-|a loud call for a disarming of the Yeo- 
lics truly attached to England; andthat,}manry in Ireland. Thus it is openly 
even with that sacrifice, their attachment | declared that the Protestants must be 
would always be dubious; that it was, disarmed, and that even then an army 
not a question of religion at all, but a| must go to keep them in order, Doctor 
question of political power and property; | Black always forgetting that the Protest- 
and that, by shaking the political power! ants have all the power in their hands, 
and property of the Protestants, England and that thev own, at least, nine-tenths of 
would lose the most faithful and zealous| the land. The Doctor also forgets that, 
of the Irish, and, besides, the most rich | though the regular army in Ireland is 
and vigorous ; and that she would gain| numerous, it would require one much 
nothing but the cold embraces of the | more numerous to disarm the Protestants, 
feeble part of the people,those embraces, | who are really fighting for their pro- 
too, never to be counted upon in the) perty; that is to say, for their power, 
cause of a Protestant Sovereign and the | their places, their emoluments, and for 
Protestant Kingdom of England. | the revenues of the church. Ifthey can 
Here you have the substance of the! be persuaded to give up all these, the 
arguments on both sides: a little time| thing may be quietly settled; but, if 
will now show us which was right and; they cannot, and, if an army must be 
which wrong. I had once a conversa-| employed to disarm them, the fruit of the 
tion with Sir Harcocrr Lees, who, to! Emancipation will be, the fair fruit of the 
me, expressed no bitterness against Pa- | much-boasted measure will be, a bloody 
pists, as Papists, but insisted that Pro- | civil war in Ireland, greatly adding to all 
testants and Papists could not exist in| the othercauses of feebleness in England. 
Ireland with power divided between, Yet, something must be done: the 
them; that one or the other must have! measure of last Session must be followed 
the whole dominion to themselves ; and, | by some other measure: what that mea- 
according to present appearances, he/| sure may be, it would be presumption, 
was very correct. I have always been | indeed, even to guess; but, if there be 
for an abolition of the Protestant Hier- | no other measure adopted, the Duke and 
archy; for putting all religions upon an | his colleague will enjoy unenvied all the 
equality ; for taking away the tithes, that| honours of their recent exploit. The 
everlasting bone of contention, and for the | measure was, in itself, just, but it ought 
introduction of poor-rates upon the Eng- | to have been accompanied by other mea- 
lish principle, and according to the sures, and to adopt those measures would 
English law. These measures might| have been impossible without a reform 
have done something; but, Emancipa-| of the Parliament. The grand agitator 
tion, without them, could do nothing hes |may, and I dare say will, be rendered 
what it has done; namely, produce aj very tractable, but that will not quiet Ire- 
new source of discontent, hatred, and | land: threeor fourothers may be gratified : 
strife; produce new contests upon new | three or four others may receive the qui- 
grounds ; and to create eternal struggles eting sop; but the country from which 
and feuds, never to end, except after aj they come will remain just as discon- 
species of convulsion nearly approaching | tented, and just as turbulent as it was 
tu open rebellion. before, and Ireland, until radically 
The Morning Chronicle gives an-ac-| changed. will still be a load upon the 
count of Lord Rossmore, and other| back of England, instead of giving sinews 
Magistrates, who have made complaints ;to her arms. These have always been, 
to the Government of the conduct of the | and still are, the opinions of 
Protestant Juries, and the grand opera- | Wa. COBBETT. 
tor has pledged himself to impeach one | ri _ hii 
of the Judges on account of a charge to| RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
a Grand Jury, which he is said tohave} Ir used to be, with England, a word 
uttered, and, in the uttering of which, the | and a blow, and the blow first; now she 
grand agitator accuses him of partiality | stops till it is too late before she begins 
in favour of the Protestants. Hence the! even to talk. According to all appear- 
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ance, the Russians will find very little | 
difficulty in completing their conquest. | 
The remarks of Dr. Brack upon this| 
subject, are such as could surprise me | 
if I had not observed so many instances 
in which Scotchmen are ready to sacrifice 
the honour of England to what they deem 
her interest, and which is not her inte- 
rest, inthe end. Whether the question 
be war, whether it be internal regulation | 
or law; whatever it be, all, with these 
gentlemen, give way to the pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. After stating the sub- 
stance of the news from Turkey, D 
Brack proceeds thus :— : 


' 


** If we were to give any credit to general 
rumour, the operations of the Russians at 
present are to be viewed as a surprise of the 
Duke of Wetitincton. That he arrived quite 
unexpectedly, and in great haste, in Downiug 
Street on Monday, is certain; but this is all 
that is certainly known. The Austrian Le- 
gation had, itis true, an interview with his 
Grace and Lord ArekverN, in Downing 
Street; and these who ought to be well 
iuformed ou the subject of their deliberations, 
do not hesitate to say that a hostidle movement 
against Russia, on the part England, 
France, and Austria, is at hand. A courier 
is hourly expected from Vienna, with a com- 
munication, on which, itis said, much will 


e 
ol 


depend. 

“© It is the part of a journalist to repeat 
what is confidently stated by well-informed 
people, with such comments of his own as he 
may deem called for. Were we to credit this 
information, we should say that the posting 
to Downing Street, and subsequent bustle, 
looks very like being surprised by an enemy. 
But we coufess that, notwithstanding the con- 
fident assertious of the French Journals, and 
the no less contident assurances bere, we do 
not believe that England will act so foolish a 
part, as to kindle a general war in Europe for 
the absurd purpose of propping a Power which 
cannot be supported. By this time we have 
no doubt Russia occupies Coustantinople, and 
varrisons the approaches to it. A hostile de- 
moastration on the part of the Three Powers 
would not in all probability intimidate Russia, 
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and Russia, she would so strengthen hersclf 
on the side of Austria, that, on a future occa- 
sion, that Power would be uvable to interfere 
with her operations, 

“The Duke of WELLINGTON must have been 
prepared for some time fur what has taken 
place, aud therefore, his visit to Downing- 
street, however une xpected, can hardly have 
beeu caused by the’ last Russian Bulletins. 
From the moment General Dieuirscu stated 
that he had amused the Granp ViZiER in 
Choumla, and gained several days’ march on 
him, it became pretty obvious that the Balkan 
would be passed. All mountains, in fact, cau 
be passed just as all fortifications can be 
taken ; and the only question at any time was, 
whether the Russians would have force sufii- 
cient to carry the natural forts of the Balkan, 
if garrisoned by a Turkish force at all ade- 
quate. But when there was no force there 
could be but little difficulty. 

‘* We trust England will not commit herself 
for any such foolish business as a war for the 
Turks. Good God! only think how the re- 
sources of this beautiful country—bow the in- 
dustry of the most ingenious and civilized peo- 
ple the world ever yet beheld, are crippled by 
the burdens imposed on us by a succession of 
prodigal Ministers—the creatures of the most 
profligate Aristocracy in the world! Shall the 
industry of this civilized nation be fyrtier 
mortgaged for tom-fool crusades—to humour 
Prince METTERNICH, and evable him to con- 
ceal the feebleness with which Austriau policy 
has given to bim thirty millious? li we must 
fight, let us fight ouly when it is necessary for 
British obje cis! If nec essary, the people of 
Euglaud, taxed as they are, would cunsent to 
sacrifices sufficient to enable Ministers to 
make the Czar tremble in his own capital ; 
but let us not waste the resources which ought 
to be reserved for great and national oeca- 


” 
S10Ns, 


So that, to keep Russia from having 
naval stations in the Mediterranean, and to pos- 
sess the means of bringing her fleet into the 
Atlantic at any season of the year; to protect 
her from having fleets to co-operate with those 
of France, to drive us from the Mediterranean 
and from the trade of Italy and Turkey; to 
prevent her from joining the Amezicaus and 
the French, to deprive us of eur maritime do- 





or even induce that Power to grant more 
favourable terms to the Turks than she would 
grant of her own accord, We do not believe 
that Russia has at present au intention to oc- 
cupy permanently Thrace, and her conquests 
in Asia Minor. Nay, we do not believe that 
her resources are equal to the permauent oc- 
cupatiou of such regions. Her 
policy bas always been to advance step by 
step to her object. She will probably insist 
on retaining the country to the Balkan and the | 
passes, aud will keep and fortify the entrance , 
iuto the Bosphorus, with a view te commanud- 


' 


; } 
extensive | 


jus a secure passage into the Mediterranean ; 
but the garrisoniwg permanently Constanti- 
nople, Adrianople, aud the towns on the 
Asiatic side, would be enormously expeusive. 
By occupying the countries between Turkey 


winion; todo this is not, by this Scotchman, 
deemed to be a British object. According to 
him, this is not a great occasion wherein we 
ought to exert our strength. Itis hard to say, 


(then, what the Doctor would think a British 
jobject on a great occasion. 


And then he 
bursts out on the amount of our taxes, of a 
succession of prodigal Ministers, the creatures 
of the most profligate Aristocracy in the world, 
as he calls thei, aud exclaims, ** shail the 
** industry of this civilized nation be further 
* mortgaged for tomi-fool crusades’?! The 
Doctor never exclaimed against the real tom- 
fool expeditions in what ts called the Peni- 
sula, and the something worse than tom-fool 
uudertakings that are to waste millions ia 
Canada and Nova Scotia. The Doctor calls 


it a tom-fool undertaking to prevent that which 
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must be prevented at last, or which will, in a 
very few years, make us as cuntemptibly-feeble 
as we have hitherto been respected and great. 

He begs the question, too, with regard to 
the further mortgaging of our resources. The 
mortgage that already exists might be justly 
reduced to very little, provided the tom-fool 
establishments, and tom-foul colonies, aud 
tom-fool places, pensions, grants, and dead- 
weights, were reduced to that comparative 
trifle to which they ought to amount. We 
might theu, with safety and with ease, knock 
the bastions of Russia about their ears. | agree 
that the Duke of WRLLINGTON may not have 
beeu taken by surprise ; that he cannot have 
been taken by surprise ; for, he must have 
read the Register, and it has warved him ot 
the danger for two or three years. But, he 
cannot go to war with bis debt and dead- 
weight. Mr. BarinG has told us that two 
campaigns will bring a Bank restriction ; 
that is to say, openly-avowed bankruptcy, 
assignats, and a blowing-up of the State; and 
this is true enough if the Government be re- 
solved to adhere to the present expenditure 


for debt, dead-weight, salaries, and the like ; 


but they ought not to adhere to this system : 
they ought to reduce these enormous ex- 
penses: they ought to do away with the 
abominable murtgage ; and, if they do uot, 
the fault is theirs, and they are answerable 
for all the disgrace, and all the other conse- 
quences of this triumph of Russia and France. 

I say, and France, because it is impossible 
that there should not be an understanding 
between Russia and France, hostile to England. 
The French nation are decidedly in favour ol 
Russia, aud this ministry, that has just been 
formed, will not be able to prevent a junction 
between Russia and France, before the thing 
be over. As toan ** hostile movement against 
** Russia on the part of England, Prance, and 
** Austria,” it is something too ridiculous to 
be believed in for a moment, Austria and 
England might wish to push on such hostility, 
if they were able; but France has an interest 
aiways opposed to Austria, and she has at this 
time the double reason for declining such an 
alliance: she must wish to see Austria en- 
feebled; she must wish it. Austria is the ouly 
enemy that she bas upon the laud ; and is the 
great curb in her mouth ou the side of Italy 
aud Belgium. Russia is the natural ally of 
France against Austria; and then France has 
the other great motive, a desire to get posses- 
siou of sume part or other of the Turkish 
dominions, and the still stronger desire to 
shut us out of the Mediterranean. ‘Thereforc, 
[ have no beiief'in the Downing-street bustle, 
as it is called; a bustle that comes after the 
story is told, and the affair is over. 

It is manifest that it is too late to protect 
the Turk, and what we have to expect is, that 
Russia will be master of the Levant, aud will 
very soon begin to make us feel that the 
protocols of St. Petersburgh, carried on by the 
Duke, the treaty of London, carried on by 
CANNING, and the battie of Navarino, fought 
under his ministry, were not the very wisest 
acts in this world. My only comfort is, that 
it will be a 
They will lament it in sackcloth and ashes ; 
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blow to the boroughmongers, 
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and, though it be disgraceful to the country, 
still it will be ultimately beneficial if it pave!‘ 
injure the traffickers in seats. Itis curious to 
vbserve the tone, upon this occasion, of the 
Irish newspapers. The Protestant papers are 
uniformly on the side of the Turk: the Ca- 
tholic papers as uniformly ou the side of the 
Russians. We all feel that the successes of 
Russia must be humiliating to England, and, 
this difference in the tone of the two sets of 
papers, clearly indicates their relative feelings 
towards England. The truth is, that people 
who are ill used by others, like those who are 
opposed to those others. It was very natural 
for the Irish Catholics to like the Russians 
before the Emancipation took place, but, 
they like them still, it pretty clear 
that the Emancipation is not regarded 
as that very great boon which it was pretended 
to be. For my part, | have said before, aud I 
say again, that if a French invading army 
were at Shooter’s Hill, and I were called upon 
to march, I would say, give me reform first ; 
and I do now say, that there never can be 
any good to the country without such reform; 
and that as long as such reform is withheld, 
I shall say that nothing can possibly make 
| the situation of the country worse than it is, 
I know that we cannot have war, real war 
for any length of time, without an equitable 
adjustment ; and | know that we cannot have 
an equitable adjustment without a Parliamen- 
tary Reform: therefore 1 am pleased to see 
the just causes of war arise; and | am now 
pleased to see the success of the Russians, 
though I hate them much 1 can 
hate a whole nation, aud though Lam quite 
aware of all the consequences of their success, 
Boroughmongering has been the cause of all 
our sufferings and our disgrace : we never can 
recover as loug as bororghmongering shail 
exist; and | am convinced that it is for the 
ultimate good of the nation that it should cons 
tinue to suffer in all sorts of ways until it be 
goaded into spirit sufficient to put an end to 
this accursed and degrading trathe. 
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COBBETT’S CORN. 

Tar following letter, which will speak 
for itself, was written some days ago, 
and sent to the several newspaper offices 
in London, to be inserted or not, as they 
might judge upon the matter, and ag 
they might have leisure or room, 

Sir, 





| 
Kensington, 28d August, 1829. 
Norwirastanvine the subject is of 
so much real national importance, I 
should scruple to trouble you at the 
| length at which I am about todo it, were 
| f not encouraged by your conduct rela- 
ltive to the same matter last year. We 
| have now another wet harvest, and have 
had a summer and spring the most dis 
advantageous to the cultivation of this 
Corn, that it was possible fur nature to 
give us without a total change of the 
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latitude of the country; yet I havea 
piece of Corn standing upon the very 
same ground upon which my crop of 
last year grew, and without anv manure 
at all: and, while I am quite “sure that 
my crop will ripen well, I do not think 
that its amount will be much smaller 
than it was last year. From correspon- 
dents in the country, I find that, owing 
to the exceedingly wet and cold April, 
and the long drought which followed 
that wet, and its accompanying cold, 
which continued until nearly the middle 


r 


of June; I find, that owing principally | 


to these circumstances, some otf the 
planters have failed in having a full 
plant; but I find others who have suc- 
ceeded surprisingly well, who have crops 
far surpassing mine of last year, and 
one gentleman tells me that he expects 
to have a bushel npon a rod; and that 
he has some plants which have upon a 
single stalk nine ears of Corn. 
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part of the ground which had been 
ploughed up from grass was so infested 
with the wire-worm and with another 
little devil, which the country people 
call the hundred-legs, that | ploughed 
| up that part of the ground ; and this was 
done on the 20th of July. There were 
some plants which had escaped the 
wire-worm ; and were doing pretty well, 
On the 16th of July some of these plants 
were taken up, and put into the garden ; 
and others were taken up and planted to 
fill up little gaps which were vacant at 
the ends of the rows of the field. The 
tassel (described in my book) was be- 
ginning to make its appearance in all 
the plants ; and, in some of them, it had 
jactually come out. Nevertheless, these 
| plants, though removed at this advanced 
age, not only survived the removal, but 
| have gone on doing perfectly well; they 
have ears upon them which will ripen 





In one | quite as soon, I believe, as those of the 


instance | hear of a plant with ten ears. | rest of the field; and, indeed, they ap- 
But that which I am particularly de- | pear to have suffered little or nothing 


sirous of communicating at this time, 
relates to the TRANSPLANTING OF 
THE CORN. In my “ Treatise on 


Cobbett's Corn,” published last year, at | 
for gathering green, a crop of early cab- 


paragraphs from 71 to 80 inclusive, | 
give directions for the transplanting otf 
Corn, and I say that it is my intention 
to transplant a part of my next crop. 
I did not fulfil this intention; for it 
has been the habit of my life to be 
always laying out more work for myself 
than | can possibly perform in the spe- 
cified time: I generally do the thing at 
last; but | overrate my capacity: the 
wish travels faster than the hands and 
legs. However, the experiments which 
I have made in transplanting this year 
are by accident of much more import- 
ance than if I had fulfilled my intention, 
and acted upon the directions laid down 
in my Treatise. 

Inthe Treatise, paragraph 71, I give 
directions for sowing the seed as early 


from the removal. 

This is a very important discovery ; 
for, a crop of tares, a crop of turnip-seed, 
a crop of rape-seed,a crop of early pease 


bages for market or fur hogs: any of 
these crops, and several others that 
could be mentioned, may be brought to 
verfection, the ground cleared and ma- 
nured if necessary, and still be in time 
for a full crop of Corn! Every farmer 
and every gentleman in the country will 
perceive the wondrous advantage of 
this. My instructions were to transplant 
as late as the third week in June; and, 
I must now, before I go further, beg 
leave to insert from my “ Year’s Resi- 
dence in America,” an extract relative 





as the first of April, and removing the | 


plants in the month of June, and I ob- 
serve that it may be safely done till the 
third week in June. Now, I have by 
accident, rather than otherwise, dis- 
covered that it may be done much later ; 
and it is a discovery that must be at- 
tended with consequences the most bene- 
ficial to this country. I planted no Corn 
this year until the first week in May. A 


to the transplanting of Corn in that 
country. When I went to Long Island 
inthe year 1817, If took with me ten 
pounds of Swedish Turnip seed, from 
the shop of Mr. Mason in Fleet Street. 
With the help of that ten pounds of seed, 
I introduced the field-culture, upon the 
Tullian principle, of that most excellent 
root into the continent of North America ; 
and I made, during my short stay in that 
country, these experiments in the culti- 
vation of cabbages and the Swedish 
Turnip which are detailed in the said 
little book called the “ Year’s Resi- 
dence,” which was published at one and 
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the same time in London and New York. 


That book contains all the powerful | “ 


reasons for transplanting every thing, 
that can be conveniently transplanted, 

and it removes for ever from the mind of 
the reader, the ialse notion that wet 
weather is the time in which to trans- 
plant. Mr. Mason the younger told me, 
after my return from America, that he had 
been in this error all his life; but that 
he had now tried the thing, and he had 
the politeness to observe, that, if I never 
had done any thing but write that part 
of that book, the country would owe me 
a great debt of gratitude. Whoever 

wishes to be fully informed upon this 
subject will please to look into that book 
from paragraph 65 to paragraph 95 in- 
clusive. ‘To teach the Americans these 
things was a debt I owed them for afford- 
ing me retuge : to introduce the Swedish 
Turnip into their fields was quite 
enough; and, therefore, I am quite at 
liberty, as an Englishman, to wish their 
navy and their maritime powerdestroyed; 
that is another matter: I like them and 
their country ; but, as I always told them | 
to their face, in print as well as in speech, 
I like my own better. 
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i“ feet and a half high; 





To these obligations, or rather to this| 
repayment, to make the payment full, I 
added the teaching of them to transplant 
Indian Corn, a thing which even the 
boldest experimenters of that country 
had never dreamed of. This matter is 
now become very interesting to us’: and, 


therefore, I here insert an extract from 
the ‘“ Year’s Residence,” embracing 








paragraphs from 213 to 219, both in- 
clusive. 

“© 213. I was always of opinion, that} 
“this would be the best mode, 
* certain circumstances, of dealing with} 


‘this crop. The spring, in this part of, 
‘* America, and further to the North, is! 
‘but short. tis nearly winter till it is| 
“summer. The labours of the year 


7 
- 


are, at this season, very much orewded. 
To plant the grains of the Indian 
Corn over a whole field requires pre- 
vious ploughing, harrowing, marking, 
and manuring. The consequence is, 
‘ that, as there are so many other things | 
to do, something is but too often badly 
done.” 
* 214. Now, if this work of Corn| 
planting could be postponed to the 
25th of June (for this Is!and) instead 
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“of being performed on or about the 
15th of May, how well the ground 
‘ might be prepared by the 25th of 
‘June! This can be done only by 
“ transplanting the plants of the Corn. 
‘1 was resolved to try this; and so 
“ confident was I that it would succeed, 
that I had made some part of my pre- 
; parations for six acres. 
«215. I sowed the seed at about three 
inches apart, in beds, on the 20th of 
‘ May. The plants stood in the beds 
‘(about 15 perches of ground) till the 
“« first of July. They were now two 
and | was ready 
“to begin planting out. The weather 
‘had been dry in the extreme. Nota 
“ drop of rain for nearly a month. My 
“‘ land was poor, but clean; and | ought 
‘to have proceeded to do the job at 
** once. My principal man had heard 
‘so much in ridicule of the project, 
“that he was constantly begging and 
‘‘ praying me not to persevere. ‘ Lvery 
‘** body said it was impossible for the 
“« * Corn to live!’ However, I began, 
‘1 ploughed a part of the field into 
‘* four-feet ridges, and one evening set 
“on thus: I put a good quantity of 
‘ earth-ashes in the deep furrow between 
“ the ridges, then turned back the earth 
‘“‘ over them, and then planted the Corn 
** on the ridge, ata footapart. We pulled 
“up the plants without ceremony, cut 
‘« off their roots to half an inch long, cut 
“off their leaves about eight inches 
‘*down from their points, and, with a 
“Jong setting stick, stuck them about 
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'“ seven inehes into the ground, down 
“ amongst the fresh mould and ashes.” 


* 216. This was on the first of July, 
‘in the evening ; and, not willing to be 
* laughed at too much, | thought] “would 
‘* pause two or three days; for, really, 
‘‘ the sun seemed as if it would burn up 
‘the very earth. At the close of the 
‘second day, news was brought me, 
“ that the Corn was all dead. 1 went 
“ out and looked at it, and though I saw 
“that it was not dead, | suffered the 
“ everlasting gloomy peal that my peo- 
“ ple rang in my ears to extort from me 
‘my consent to the pulling up of the 
‘‘ rest of the plants and throwing them 
* away ; a consent which wasacted upon 
‘‘ with such joy, alacrity, and zeal, that 
“the whole lot were lying under the 
“ varden fence in a few minutes. My 
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‘“‘ man intended to give them to the oxen, 
“ from the charitable desire, | suppose, | 
“of annihilating this proof of his 
‘master’s folly. He would have pulled 
up the two rows which we had trans- 
planted; but I would not consent to 
that; for, I was resolved, that “the 
| 


. 
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should have a week’s trial. At the 
end of the week I went out and looked 
atthem. I slipped outata time when | 
no one was likely to see me! At a} 
hundred yards’ distance, the plants | 
looked like so many little Corn stadks in 
November; but, at twenty yards, I saw | 
that all was right, and I began to re-| 
proach myself tor having suffered my | 
mind to be thwarted in its purpose by | 
opinions opposed to principles. I saw, 
that the plants were all alive, and had | 
began to shoot inthe heart. 1 did not| 
* stop a minute; I hastened back to the | 
garden to see whether any of the| 
** plants, which lay in heaps, were yet. 
* alive.” | 

** 217. Now, mind, the plants were | 
** put out on the first of July; the fifleen | 
succeeding days were not only dry, 
but the very Ao/test of this gloriously 
hotsummer. The plants that had been | 
“* flung away were, indeed, nearly all | 
“dead; but some, which lay at the| 
bottoms of the heaps, were not only | 
alive, but had shot their roots txto the | 
ground. 1 resolved to plant out two | 
rows of these, even these. While I | 
was at it, Mr. Judge Mitchel! called | 
upon me. He langhed at us very | 
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I challenged him to take him three to | 
one, my two rows against any two)! 
rows of his Corn of equal length ; and | 
he is an excellent farmer on excellent 

‘land. ‘Then, said 2, ‘if vou are; 
‘ atraid to back your opinion, I do not 
‘mind your laugh.’ ” 

« 918. On the 27th of August, Mr. 
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‘ Mr. Mitchell, whether he did not think 
‘ IT should have won the wager. ‘Why, 
‘ I do not know, indeed,’ said he, ‘ as 
** to the two first-planted rows.’ ” 

«219, On the 10th of September, Mr. 
Judge Lawrence, in company with a 
** young gentleman, saw the corn. He 
““examined the ears. Said that they 
“ were well-filled, and the grains large. 
‘“ He made some calculations as to the 
‘“‘ amount of the crop. I think he agreed 
“ with me, that it would be at the rate of 
** forty bushels to the acre. All that now 
“ remained was to havest the Corn, ina 
* few weeks time, to shell, to weigh it; 
“ and to obtain a couple of rows of equal 
* length of every neighbour surrounding 
“me; and then, make the comparison, 
“ the triumphant result of which I anti- 
“ cipitated with so much certainty, that 
‘* my impatience for the harvest exceeded 
‘‘in degree the heat of the weather, 
“though that continued broiling hot. 
‘* That very night! the night following 
“the day when Mr. Judge Lawrence 
** saw the Corn, eight or nine steers and 
“ heifers leaped, or broke, into my pas- 
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| ** ture from the road, kindly poked down 


** the fence of the field to take with them 
** four oxen of my own which had their 
* heads tied down, and in the event just 
* upon the transplanted Corn, of which 
“ they left neither ear nor stem, except 
‘* about two bushels of ears which they 
‘had, in their haste, trampled under 
“* foot!” 

Now, Sir, first, as to the correctness of 


heartily. This was on the 8th of July. | this statement; it was published at New 


York just at the same time that it was 
published in England. Dr. Mitchell, 
who is known all over the world, and who 
is the ereat man of science in America, 
was living at New York, where he still 
lives, as every learned foreigner well 
knows; his brother was living within 
about three miles of my bouse in Long 
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Judge Mitchell and his brother the} [sland ; and he afterwards gave me the 
justly celebrated Doctor Mitchell, did | Locust stake and one of the old Locust 
me the honour to call here. I was| posts which I brought to England. Mr. 
gone to the mill; but they saw the| Lawrence was living, and still lives, at 
Corn. The next day I had the plea-| Flushing, about four miles on the other 
sure to meet Doctor Mitchell, for the} side of my place of residence. This 
first time, at his brother's ; and a very | statement was published under the eyes 
great pleasure it was; foraman more of them all. So that every one will 
full of knowledge and, apparently, less | regard it as impossible that the statement 
conscious of it, | never saw in my| could have been an exaggeration. 

lite. But, the Corn: ‘ What do you|. I describe the American plants to have 
think of my Corn now?’ I asked! been two feet and a half high; but you 
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28 
will be pleased to observe, that the | 
American Corn attains the beight of from 
eight to ten feet, whereas my Corn sel- 
dom attains the height of four feet and a 
half. Another thing to be observed is | 
this, that I, in speaking of transplantit 
my Corn, gave instructions which wou 
appear to be unnecessary from this ac 
count which I have given about cutting 
off the roots of the plants in Long Island ; 
but though the sun is so hot in America, | 
so scorching hot, and the earth so dry, | 
at the season of transplanting, there is 
more than a counterbalance in the heat. | 
The earth is so hot at certain times, that | 
you cannot well bear your hand in it; 
but it is this very heat which removes | 
all the hazard of transplanting. The 
heat is precisely like that in one of our 
beds made of horse-dung ; and every 
gardener knows, that an herbaceous 
plant put into one of these beds in the 
evening, will have shot out reots before 
day-light in the morning. In cold 
ground the operation is not the same: it 
it requires time for the root to strike ; | 
and, during this time, parching winds 
and other hostile elements, though they | 
do not destroy, greatly check the plant 
and cause it to suffer from removal for 
awhile. Transplanting, therefore, may 
always be performed with greater safety 
in the hottest weather of the hottest 
countries than in the very best weather 
of cold countries. 

I have related this Long Island anec- | 
dote for the purpose of proving to every 
one, that Corn may be transplanted with 
safety ; for the purpose of proving that 
the plant is, in its nature, a thing to be 
transplanted. As to the manner of sow- 
ing the seed, and raising the plants ; and 
as to the taking of them up, and putting 
them in the ground where they are to 
stand: all these are fully described m 
my Corn Treatise, from paragraph 7! 
to paragraph 80, inclusive; only as to 
the time of transplanting, it may be, if 
necessary, the last week of June or Ist 
of July, instead of the third week in 
June, as mentioned in my book. With 
regard to the great advantages of culti- 
valing this crop, every hour of my life| 
brings forth something to confirm the) 
Opinions expressed in my book, and in| 
those numerous papers which your! 
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conduct on your part which is worthy of 
general gratitude, and which demands 
from me an expression of. my best 
thanks, 

The far greater part of my crop was 
sold tor the purpose of being planted. 
The soft ears and other rubbishy parts, 
went to the feeding of little pigs ; to the 
feeding of a couple of horses for about 
four months, and to the making of bread, 
puddings, porridge, and so forth, for me 
and the verv hearty feeders who work 
upon my farm. I have bought not 
an ounce of flour till within a few 
weeks; and while the Corn lasted, I 
tasted nothing inade of wheat except at 
times when I was away from my farm, 
Sometimes the maid managed it badly ; 
but, at any rate, we lived upon it; and, 
if every farm in England of a hundred 


acres were to grow ten acres of this corn, 


we might laugh at the rains that are now 
destroying the wheat. It is certainly the 
most important thing for this country in 


particular, that ever was discovered. 


Have we a fine and het summer? the 
grass is burnt up; the hay is a short 
crop; the pastures fail; and then, we 
are sure of a large crop of my Corn, and 
its leaves and tops come in to supply the 
place of the burnt-up grass. The Corn 
itself comes to supply the place of barley 
for the hogs, and the place of oats for 
Have we a wet summer, 
like this, when the grass is so abundant 
and the turnips so plenty, as to render 
the tops and the leaves of the Corn 
of little comparative importance ; still 
there is the crop of corn which comes to 
supply the place of the wheat and the 
rye destroyed by the wet: and, Sir, if 
there were at this moment ten acres of 
Cornstanding upon every hundred acres 
of arable land, that monstrous curse, the 
importation of foreign Corn, would be 
wholly unknown in England, Upon an 
average of years we now send out of the 
country two or three millions of sove- 
reigns to purchase Corn, and we are 
always looking towards the wheat harvest 
with inexpressible anxiety. General 
cultivation of this Corn would put an 
end to this great national loss, and would 
remove all our anxieties on this score for 
ever. 

I am certain that the cultivation will 


goodness and publie spirit did me the | become general; and the great object 
favour to communicate to the public;!is to prevent its coming on too tardily, 
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One cause of retarding the progress of 
this great improvement: will be, that 
many persons will get the wrong sort of 
corn. This has been the case this very 
year; and, you will find plenty of peo- 
ple to say that they know . from experi- 
ence that the Corn will not ripen in Eng- 
land. Miller, who, though a Scotchman, 
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eating green in the month of October. 
The Canada Corn might do here in very 
fine summers, but it cannot be ventured 
on asa crop; and, as to the Virginia 
Flint Corn, and the Orange Spanish, 
they will mount to about fourteen feet 
high ; and never, in the hottest summer of 
England, produce an ear of Corn even fit 





was certainly one of the most useful men !for eating green. People are very 
that ever lived, has, in his Gardener’s | aptto be extremely fvolish on this point: 
Dictionary, described this Corn with | Indian Corn they seem to think is Indian 
great precision, and has said that it will | Corn, and that there cannot be much dif- 
ripen very well in this climate. This ference in their nature. Let them sow 
was said by Miller about four score| early York cabbages in the month of 
_— ago; but he was a mere botanist: | May, plant them out, and they will have 

e did not mix the farmer with the poli- | hard heads in October. Let them sow 
tician: the causes of the happiness or|drum-head cabbages at the same time, 
misery of nations made no part of his| and plant them out, and they will have 
studies; if they had, this Corn would hard heads in the month of October 
have been common in England four! twelvemonth; and not an hour before. 
score years ago. The sort of Corn is a| Yet, they are both cabbages; and cab- 
great thing to be atiended to. You have | bage is cabbage as well as Corn is Corn. 
perceived the seedsman’s shops filled with | Doubtless, when a seedsman has seed, 
ears of Indian Corn ; and they have sold he wants to sell it; and, there is this to be 
them, to be sure, though some of the sorts | added, that it is a thousand to one that 


might havetheir place supplied by broom 
stick instead of somany grains, with equal 
chance of a good crop. I received the 
last winter, from America, twelve sorts, 
as follows, 1. White Pearl, 2. Black | 
Pearl, 3. Variegated Pearl, 4. Varie- 
gated Flint, 5. Early Gilman, 6. Early 
Sioux, 7. Early Tuscarona, 8. Early | 
Sugar Corn, 9. Early Canada, 10. 
Early Long Island Yellow, 11. From 





he himself has no idea of the vast deal of 
difference that there is in the sort. At 
any rate, I am convinced that this will be 
the only possible impediment to the swift 
progress of the cultivation of this Corn ; 
and, therefore, I think it my duty to 
endeavour, with your assistance, to cau- 
tion the public against committing an 
error with regard to the sort. 

I have troubled you, Sir, at greater 








Spain, Early Orange, and, 12. Early | length than I intended, but | am in 
Biscayan, to which I might have added, | hopes that the great importance of the 
(but I knew it was useless) the Long | subject will be my apology ; and, with 
Island Flint Corn, and the Virginia | my best thanks, I remain, 

Flint Corn. Now, | planted, in. Your most obliged 

my garden at Kensington, a patch with 
each of these sorts of Corn; and also a/ 
patch of my sort of Corn: all in one 


and the same day; and, not one of the} ,, 
sorts will ripen except mine. I call it} P.S. I shall have to trouble you, on 
eine: I call it “ Cobbett’s Corn,” not | future day, with some instructions for 


from any vain glory about the thing; but Your readers relative to the harvesting 


because I have no other way of desig- | of this crop: in the meantime, I beg 
nating it properly. To call it Dwarf! them not to be impatient ; November is 


Corn will not do, as a name of distinc- | €@tly enough ; and I will point out to 
tion; for, the Sugar Corn is dwarf, and them (from the experience which I had 
two or three other sorts not very tall. | ast year after my book was written) 
Some of these sorts of Corn, which | how to avoid inconvenience and damage 
I have planted this year would have | attending the gathering and keeping the 
ripened in a very fine hot summer | °F". 

like that of 1822 or 1826; but this . — — 


= they will merely have soft oo Priated by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; and 
ew of which will be fit for even piblished by him, @t 183, Fleet street, 


-and most obedient servant, 


Wu. COBBETT. 
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